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ducation Means Discipline 


O uR children are back at school. 

We are sending them, and paying for 
t, with a purpose. The end purpose of 
roing to school is to get educated. One 
loesn’t go to school merely to “'l up 
ne restless years of childhood. One 
roes to school to be made revdy for 
ife — and in order to be so ready, to 
ret right knowledge of one’s world, to 
e formed in the character and in the 
kills for right living. 
That makes of school an urgently se- 
‘ious business. Life is big, hard, de- 
anding. It is that in any event. It is 
neasurably more so for those who 
ould live responsibly as God’s serv- 
mts in the faithful endeavor to use 
very energy to do God’s will. School 
S a most important agency for making 
ready for that life. That’s why school 
‘such an urgently serious business. It 
most of all so for the Christian 
ool. In the life to which we and our 
dren are appointed, God is ill- 
sed and ill-served by half-made, in- 
rent, ill-formed workmen. 
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a Dy caoots are intended to edu- 
or life. Some schools don’t. They 
arry on school — go through the 
1 exercise of courses, grades, les- 
credits; and with liberal indul- 
e in child-weaknesses and conces- 
to child-desires, provide curricu- 
osening with games, movies, pag- 
and days off for paper drives. 
Idrén go to school to get educated. 
ry of them don’t get educated. They 
school, pass through grades, get 


ee 


credits, get a diploma — and go off 
unable to spell, unable to write with 
elementary grammatical correctness, un- 
able to think, barren of ideas, and un- 
trained in the basic disciplines of hard 
work, purposive effort, intelligent and 
consecrated self-mastery. 


One wonders — about these nine 
expensive and crucial months — 
whether it will be for his school, 
for his child, nine months more of go- 
ing through the formal motions of 
keeping and going to school. One 
hopes and prays that it will be a sig- 
nificant part of the crucial process of 
education — the process of conveying 
knowledge, shaping mind and _ char- 
acter, inculcating idea, purpose, sense 
of meaning. 


The latter end is no easy achieve- 
ment. We are constitutionally uncon- 
genial to the effort of learning. In our 


world most men are content to “pick 
up” information, “soak in” a few ideas, 
“run across” some bright thoughts. In 
our “democratic” society there is no 
high store set by any regimentation of 
will, any chiselling of character, any 
pressure toward behavior. And our 
world and our democracy find ready al- 
lies in our sinful nature — loving ease 
of self, concerned only with self-will, 
devoted to ends in self. 

School, if it is to fulfill the purpose 
of educating, must be more than a 
process of conventional practice. It 
must be a hard program of effort in 
disciplined and disciplining purpose. 


* * * 


1 Bycaahnas requires disciplined 
schools, staffed and governed and 
taught by disciplined administrators 
and teachers. Which is to say that 
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Education Means Discipline — Continued 


education requires educated people, 
who by reason of being themselves 
educated are competent and concerned 
to function as educators. To carry off 
a serious business one must himself be 
disciplined to serious purpose and con- 
cern about the business to which he is 
appointed. 


It is no small thing to set up and ad- 
minister a school. It is to set in mo- 
tion an institution most vitally crucial 
to the life of generations and to the 
health of society and Church. It is no 
small thing to become a teacher — for 

me this is no mere profession, a working at 
a higher level, a pleasant — if not too 
rewarding materially — way of mak- 
ing a living, or something at which to 
mark time till marriage. Teaching is 
an urgent calling — from God — to a 
big trust, an awful responsibility — for 
the souls of little children who will 
grow into men and women who must 
be ready to make homes and carry the 
burdens and fulfill the tasks that fall 
to matured citizens of the state and 
members of society and church. 


God stands over the teacher — and 
under Him the parent and_ society 
stand over the teacher. And even the 
child — holding prospect of one day 
being faced full with the urgent task of 
life — stands over the teacher, and de- 
_ mands out of the needs of the years that 

lie ahead: Do something with me. 
Make something of me. Train me to 
do something with myself and to make 
something of myself. For I, too, have 
to answer to God and to the generations 
of those who shall follow me. 


* * * 


ae 1 disciplined teacher is need- 
ed to discipline the child to an educa- 
tion. 

No matter what his native capacity, 
the child doesn’t just learn. He must 
be taught. And the teacher must make 
the student understand that learning is 
hard work. For want of that serious 
tention schools fail. 


There is no reasonable excuse for the 


he unspeakably bad grammar with 
which many — too many — students 
_ -go into and come out of high school 
and college. Those who are no better 
educated than that have surely not 


ders if it isn’t even truer that they have 
never been consistently or adequately 
monitored. 


This is no small thing. It cannot be 
dismissed as a mere concern for polish. 
One who doesn’t know how to place a 
letter, and is incompetent at fashioning 
a phrase, is bound to have as little 
knowledge of and as little competence 
in managing and communicating ideas. 
Spelling and writing are disciplines 
basic to thinking — and in a measure 
reflect the worth and respectability of 
one’s own thoughts and the influence he 
is able to exert outside of himself. 

The student must learn to fear 
the letter, and stand in respect be- 
fore the phrase. It is elementary — 
but it is part of and often contributes 
to the spirit which fears God and stands 
in respect before Him. And what is 
said of this must be said of every other 
phase of learning. 


This is of consequence, too, for the 
shaping of character. There is 
character of measure that comes from 
class periods devoted to telling the 
child how to be good. The whole of 
school is an exercise in training toward 
goodness. Default in the conscientious 
performance of duty begins in careless 
work and needs correction there.  Dis- 
honesty gets large hold in the spirit of 
the little child who tries to palm off a 
poor paper as well done. There is little 
hope for workmen rightly dividing the 
truth to come out of children who do 
not care how they spell and write, and 
who through the years get passing 
grades notwithstanding and are virtual- 
ly taught not to care. 


Every part of school has large impli- 
cations for shaping character. The di- 
rect concern with behavior problems is 
but an area of specialized concern. A 
lack of concern for the character-shap- 
ing importance of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, will be reflected in a lack of 
adequate concern about school-room 
conduct. And this breeds criminals. 


Children have all the makings of bad 
character — conceived and born, as 
they are, in sin. The school-room, no 
matter how effective it may be in excit- 
ing high and noble ideals, can scarcely 
be without the disciplining rod. For 
good or ill we have done away with the 
discipline of the birch-rod. In any 
event, my child needs the strong rod of 
a firm, disciplining spirit — assuming, 
as I do, that he is no better and per- 
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haps worse the six hours at school th 
he is the six waking hours at home. 


Integrity, honesty, decency, tr 
worthiness, truthfulness — or tha 
counterparts — have much of tha 


roots in and may be largely traced 
the formative years. As the child 
made, so the man becomes. 


That’s why it’s a profound thing 
contemplate that one must send I} 
child away, entrust him to other ham 
and minds — send him off to schod 
One hopes that school will not be mes 
ly a thing of motions. One hopes fi 
it will be a serious and conscientics 
effort at education — the educa . 
the whole man. 


It is good to know that I can 
my child to a Christian School. 
even that can be fetish. For a Christ 
School may be as futile as any other 
maybe worse, if it is only a thing 
‘motions. Even a Christian School | 
worth little if it doesn’t educate — w 
an understanding that education me 
discipline. | 


That’s why I must pray for my sche 
and for her teachers. That’s why; 


help my school and her teache ‘| 
for my child’s sake, for God’s and | 
Kingdom’s sake, ; 


).. or, What’s the Use? 
| 


HOSE of you who are avid read- 
js of one of America’s most popular 
pnthly magazines will readily recog- 
ize the title of my talk as the caption 
one of its feature columns, “It Pays 
i Increase your Word Power.” The 
jthor of the column advertises it in 
fis wise: “We all have hidden powers. 
he right use of words helps release 
jem.” I am certain that you fresh- 
2n who will take the Minnesota read- 
g test within a week hope that you 
Il be able to release a bit of that hid- 
‘m power which we are all supposed 
possess. 


Though I seldom read the Digest, I 
gard the column more as a game than 

an educative device, because the 

is of language effectiveness lies in a 
Jastery of the inherent rationale rather 
Jan in an addendum of mere words. 
i] college students do not share this 
binion, however. Many incoming 
feshmen and too many outgoing sen- 
rs are of the opinion that the proof 

an education lies in the length and 
frangeness of the words one acquires 
yer the four years. I can assure you, 
pwever, that your attempts to impress 
e public with a highly specialized 
rd power will eventually boomerang. 
‘might help to talk yourself out of a 
ght spot leaving your victim non- 
issed, but mere words will eventually 
yoke either amusement or amaze- 
ent. Borrowing just three lines, and 
nitting a fourth, from Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village does a bit of an 
tice to the poet’s village school- 
er, but it does illustrate what I 
n by the ineffectiveness of pompous 
srbiage: 


i 


words of learned length and 
undering sound 

zed the gazing rustics ranged 
ound 

iill they gazed, and still the won- 
grew... 


m my comments made thus far 
hould realize that when I speak 
sreasing your word power I am 
ot thinking in terms of phonetic words 


William Spoelhof is the President of 
This article was his address 


making up a spoken language, but I am 
thinking of Word Power in the sense 
of St. Paul, who wrote: “The word 
of the cross is to them that perish fool- 
ishness; but unto us who are saved it 
is the power of God.” Allow me to 
suggest that, when I speak of increasing 
your word power, I mean: increasing, 
by God’s grace, your conscious indebt- 
edness to the word of the cross which 
is the power of God. 


The words of a language have no 
meaning apart from the total scheme, 
system or plan that constitutes the core 
of the language. So, too, the signifi- 
cance of the cross lies in the word of 
the cross. It embraces the total re- 
demptive scheme of God, made avail- 
able through Christ and applied to us 
by the Spirit of God. The word of the 
cross is here equated with the power 
of God. 

You have come to Calvin College, a 
Christian liberal arts college, to increase 
your Word Power in the sense that [| 
have defined it. As Calvin students 
and faculty members, this calls for 
three things: 


1. Cultivating a sense of true piety. 
2. Broadening our perspectives. 
3. Assuming real leadership. 


1. Cultivating a sense of true piety 

“What has that to do with educa- 
tion?”, you ask, “and, specifically, 
what has that to do with a liberal arts 
college education?” 

“The word of the cross is the power 
of God,” writes St. Paul, and, keeping 
the same thought, he explains in the 
words which follow: “. . . the Jews 
ask for signs, and Greeks seek after 
wisdom” — that is, something that 
makes the world and life intelligible 
_— “but unto them that are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.” It is 
this wisdom of God after which we 
seek; it is this word of the cross of 
Christ which makes the world and life 
intelligible. 

The whole scheme of redemption, the 
whole redemptive process, therefore, is 
the pivot upon which our learning proc- 
ess is poised. . Denying it in theory, 
yet accepting it in practice, many Chris- 
tians give to the word of the cross of 
Christ a limited significance. The cross 


increasing Your Word Power 


By WILLIAM SPOELHOF* 


for them has only individual, soul-sav- 
ing importance. It provokes a person- 
al, compartmentized religious sensitivi- 
ty. It leaves the impression that the 
wisdom of God is restricted to the nar- 
rowly religious, emotional self; that re- 
ligion is merely a matter of mystical 
feeling or moral propensities. Such 
Christians make two fundamental er- 
rors. First, they view piety or reli- 
giosity as an experience, or as an activ- 
ity of man abstracted from the total 
life of man. They place so-called piety 
or devotion alongside the experiences 
of life rather than make piety the moti- 
vating force of all life. Secondly, they 
limit the sphere of operation of piety 
and devotion to those areas of life which 
are normally termed religious. First 
they compartmentize man; then they 
compartmentize man’s activities. These 
errors flow from a basic misunderstand- 
ing: They have the wrong idea of the 
goal of religion — they think religion 
exists for man. The goal, the end, and 
the beginning of religion do not lie in 
man nor in the church, but in God. 
And because they lie in God, piety and 
devotion have a total claim upon us. 
True piety and devotion do not, there- 
fore, lay claim to only a part of our 
being, nor is their exercise limited to a 
narrow field of operation. The extent 
of the claim which this piety has upon 
your life is: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
strength, with all thy mind;” and its 
field of operation is: “All to the glory 
of God.” 


Paul had in mind this total claim and 


this universal scope of piety and devo- 


tion when he spoke of the word of the © . 


cross, the power and wisdom of God; 
for the cross of Christ has a cosmic 


significance touching every field of art, — 


learning, and culture and every area 
of human endeavor. It is complete in 
its application. It embraces the whole 


of man and the whole of creation. — 


God’s creation, existing for his glory 
and praise, God’s world, over which 
man was given the mandate, “have do- 
minion over it,” becomes intelligible 


and meaningful for us only through the 


word of the cross. For us this means 
that our having dominion must pro- 


ceed from the redeemed heart, or, for of 
learning, this means that all our think-— 


Increasing Your Word Power — Continued 


ing must be based upon the presup- 
positions of the Christian faith. We, 
as Christian students, have God’s world, 
God’s creation, as our scope and, by 
God’s grace, with our heart, our 
strength, and mind we garner fruits in 
this vast area of operation, and place 
them at the feet of Christ. That is 
true piety; that is real devotion — all 
pervasive, all-inclusive. Education thus 
conceived is increasing your Word 
Power. To attain it we must broaden 
our perspectives. 


2. Broadening our Perspectives 

Subscription to this comprehensive 
ideal necessitates establishing for your- 
é self multi-value perspectives directed 
upon a uni-value goal. You have chosen 
f to attend a Christian liberal arts col- 
i lege. Undoubtedly, you have been 
; faced repeatedly with the question: 
; Why go to college — and, if you must 
2 go, why to a liberal arts college, and, 
g if a liberal arts college, why to a Chris- 
+ 
F 


tian college? What’s the use? What 
practical good will it do you? Do you 
come to college to increase your earn- 
ing capacity — to attain higher status 
in society — to become a good techni- 
cal doctor, lawyer, dentist? If any of 
these be your aim, a Christian liberal 
arts college could well be the last place 
you would choose to attend. Imagine 
stuffing your wallets, with the stuffing 
usually reserved for wallets, by taking 
a course in the Later Dialogues of 
Plato. What tangible, immediate, con- 
crete, useful return will you get out of 
a study of Chaucer or the Neo-classic- 
ists of the eighteenth century, or Xeno- 
phon, or the Renaissance in Flanders 
and Italy, or Readings in the Church 
_ Fathers, or Symphonic Literature? 


Such objections to a college or a lib- 
eral arts training are not at all unreal. 
The prevalent American sentiment on 
why one chooses to go to college ap- 
pears to be either to increase one’s 
earning capacity or for national de- 
_fense. You really had courage coming 
to a Christian liberal arts college. We 
hold out no promise or _ prospect 
of fame or fortune. We do not 
pretend to be able to match the 
_ achievements of John Hersey’s class of 
*36 as described in a current issue of 
Harper’s and popularized in a more re- 
cent issue of Time. Concerning the 
_ 830 members of this class, fifteen years 
_ out of Yale, the reporter states: 
At an average age of 37, Hersey’s 


ing power of $9,000,000 a year. Over 
and above that, they get some $6,000- 
000 more from investments . . . They 
have gained a total of 9,710 pounds, 23 
Cadillacs, 61 Buicks, ten Packards, five 
Lincolns, 19 “assorted foreign automo- 


tive showpieces.” 


No, we do not hold out to you such 
rewards. You could have taken more 
specialized courses elsewhere. You 
could have taken a short-cut, perhaps, 
to your chosen career. Instead, you 
have come to a Christian liberal arts 
college. What’s the use? The trouble 
with that question is that it is posited 
by the inquirer from a concern with 
a uni-value objective and pervaded by 
a uni-value perspective. What do you 
mean by usefulness? Useful for what? 
In the light of what I have said about 
true piety and devotion, in view of the 
word of the cross, only one uni-value 
objective is permissible. That objec- 
tive is best stated in the answer to the 


first question of the beautiful Westmin-— 


ster Shorter Catechism. “What is the 
chief end of man?” “Man’s chief end 
is to glorify God and enjoy him for- 
ever.” In education this uni-value ob- 
jective can never be attained through 
a uni-value perspective. God’s revela- 
tion, the field of our learning, and 
God’s wisdom are too broad for a sin- 
gle, narrowly conceived value-perspec- 
tive. The use of a Christian, liberal 
education must be seen in its broad 
sense of contributing to an understand- 
ing of the human or humane experience 
of God’s way with man and the world 
as a whole. Mere technical training, 
directed toward increasing technical 
and professional competence and skill, 
cannot give us this broad understand- 
ing. Multi-value perspectives are gained 
only through the Christian liberal arts 
discipline, for they are liberal in the 
sense that they are broadening. 


One objection raised by some among 
our constituency to support Calvin Col- 
lege is this: Why should I support 
someone else’s son or daughter to be- 
come a skillful and prosperous doctor, 
dentist, or lawyer? If we did train 
merely technically good doctors, den- 
tists, and lawyers at Calvin, they would 


have somewhat of a case. But, con- 


sidering Calvin’s emphases and ideals, 
such a remark is prompted by poor 
Calvinism on the part of the inquirer 
and supported by poor Calvinistic action 
on the part of him who becomes merely 
a skillful and prosperous doctor, dentist, 


or lawyer. We as a faculty are 
interested in exposing you to such a un 
value perspective. Why should 
along with our constituency, expend 0 
life, talents, and substance on such} 
narrow goal? That calls for a lity 
or no dedication. 

Christian education is of one pie 
—— from kindergarten through the ua 
versity. It aims at cultivating multi-val 
perspectives directed upon the one a 
only uni-value goal. In higher educatii 
the liberal arts, under Christian d& 
cipline, provide such multi-value p: 
spectives which contribute to a bro 
understanding. This is so because t 
humanities deal with values, persp 
tives, and judgments. The humaniti 
especially, attempt to present relatic 
ships; they make clear the issues, 1 
urges, the drives, the motives, 1 
attainments in the whole human + 
perience. They produce critical, : 
alytical minds, capable of discerning 1 
values and judgments which activate 
They are intensely practical, intens 
concrete, for, in the mad whirl of ti 
confused world, they give a gyrosco 
stability to real thinking. 

Talk about training for natio 
defense! We readily admit we 
engaged in a war of ideas — yet trag 
ing to meet and counteract the ene 
in this quarter can never be accor 
lished by any nation whose citizens 
becoming — as Eisenhower descrii 
us — “corpses in armor.” Christi 
liberal disciplines train to enable us¢ 
take a fix on our position in the troubd 
sea of contemporary life. And, if y 
are concerned with usefulness, that: 
exactly what the world needs. € 
Sandburg describes the temper of + 
times in his unique poem “The Sins¢ 
Kalamazoo.” Taking Kalamazoo 
illustrative of any spot in America, 
writes: “We're here because we 
here,” is the song of Kalamazoo. : 
don’t know where we're going, but we 
on our way,” are the words. § 

The trouble with modern thought « 
action is that they concentrate whe 
upon the immediate. The modern tél 
per cuts us loose from the past and 
no clear view of the fuutre. Tots! 
unchristian is such thought and acti} 
The liberal arts under Christian , 
cipline do not permit this. They re? 
the complexities, the enigmas, the ur 
of the present day to the living pi 
and point these to a future. The libs 
arts within the Christian commi al 
develop real Christian historical | 

Note well, I claimed that 
under Christie discipli 


Pt 


si 


| 
jlues. Without this we would develop 
thing more than snobbish intellec- 
falism or cultural anthropocentrism. 
ne Christian commitment gives point, 
rection, and goal to these values. 
llow this course, and you will immerse 
urself in the ultimate of usefulness. 
) will increase your Word Power. 


Having experienced the breadth and 
ope of true piety, having dedicated 
urselves to the utimate of usefulness, 
ju are then unmistakably called to 
adership. 


3. Assuming Leadership 


Christian higher education is a 
atural in our Calvinistic tradition. It 
eeds no apology for its existence. But 
does need working at from within. 
jere is one constant danger which 
hces us all, and that is: it is, oh, so 
y to bow to a scheme, a system. 
hough God may enlighten us with 
he brightest light of his special and 
eneral revelation, we too can suffer 
‘om “eyes have they but they see not.” 
Ve need a two-fold grace from God: 


first, that God will enlighten us by his 
revelation and, secondly, that he will 
give us judgment, sound understanding, 
and dispose our whole being to obe- 
dience. Without that double grace your 
years at Calvin will not increase your 
Word Power. Without them we shall 
be like those -of whom Isaiah speaks: 
“And the vision of all is become as the 
words of a book that is sealed, which 
men give to the learned, saying, “Read 
this, I pray thee.’ And he saith, ‘I can- 
not, it is sealed.” And the book is de- 
livered to him that is not learned, say- 
ing, ‘Read this, I pray.’ And he saith, 
‘I am not learned.’ ” 

A prayer for the double grace is a 
request for real leadership. Having 
caught the ideal which, by God’s grace, 
we hope is the reality of a Calvin educa- 
tion, you will never be the same. You 
will bear the hallmark of our Calvin- 
istic view of life and the world, and the 
bench mark of Calvin College, with its 
call to Christian thoughts and action. 
Having traveled the road of learning 
which Calvin’s faculty opens to you, 


Education in Nigeria 


T: the majority of people in our 
lenomination, Nigeria is some indis- 
inct, faraway land, in the wilds of 
Africa. This, despite the fact that our 
shurch has had a vital missionary en- 
erprise here for the past twelve years 
and for the past thirty odd years has 
peen in touch with the country through 
members who were missionaries in 
igeria long before our church acquired 
field. Our people have placed 
veria all the way from Egypt to the 
ion of South Africa and from The 
bia to Eritrea. They have asked 
if we have ever met their friends 
o are living in Tanganyika and 


hey wonder if we have snow in winter 
1 any rain in summer. A. brief look 
a map and our friends would be 
ter informed. '- 

I often wonder if such a lack of 
knowledge may not come from a lack of 
nterest and if this in turn may not be 
sioned in part by the missionaries 
ing to keep our people informed. 


r. Gilbert Holkeboer, Calvin ’49, is edu- 
nal. missionary for the Christian Re- 
ed Church and is stationed at Lupwe, 
quarters of the Sudan Mission of the 
Reformed Church. — 


her we ever swim in Lake Victoria. 


This is quite possibly so, but a word in 
our defense. The personnel on the mis- 
sion field are busy people. If they 
answered every request for information, 
there would be little time for mission 
work. Besides his work, and he is with 
it twenty-four hours a day, there is 
valuable correspondence with friends 
and family at home. The missionary 
wants to keep this tie and consequently 
all the good intentions of writing arti- 
cles for our people remain unfulfilled. 

My own obligations have not been 
met. I cannot expect you to be kept 
well informed about education in Ni- 
geria, if I don’t tell you something 
about it. It is my hope to give you a 
general picture of education in Nigeria 
in this article, and in a future article, 
something about our educational work 
as it centers at Lupwe. 


We should begin with a brief look at 
the history of this land. As early as 
the fifteenth century, Portuguese Roman 
Catholic missionaries arrived at Benin 
in the south of Nigeria. They estab- 
lished a church, the semblance of one, 
and were very successful in teaching 
the people crafts. The results of this 
may be seen in the beautiful carving 
which these people still do. Fifty years 


you hope some day to be graduated. 
But graduation is merely a mechanical 
matter. Really, you will never be 
graduated from Calvin College — after 
two, three, or four years you will join 
the throng that makes Calvin College 
over there rather than here. From the 
campus you will go to the camp to 
continue waging the warfare of Truth. 
You will, if you have caught the vision, 
go out with Word Power. 

The call to leadership comes not 
merely to the graduating student. If 
we are to produce leaders, Calvin itself 
must take the lead — faculty and stu- 
dent body together. That calls for co- 
operation, reciprocal understanding, a 
toiling away at pointed answers rather 
than the cultivation of peripheral prob- 
lems, and a spirit of dedication and not 
provocation. This we can achieve — 
this we must achieve, if we, by God’s 
erace, take seriously the Word of the 
Cross, the Power of God. By so doing 
we shall all dedicate ourselves to the 
ultimate of usefulness. SOLI DEO 
GLORIA! 


By GILBERT HOLKEBOER* 


ago, when Benin was again visited by 
white people, there were no signs of 
any church. From the sights which the 
explorers witnessed, one would say 
there had never been one. The con- 
dition of the city was horrible and one 
has difficulty reading the account of 
Captain Boisragon. His description of 
the hundreds of human sacrifices is 
hardly readable. 

It is well to call to mind one of the 
early names of Nigeria and a name we 
hear occasionally today: “The White 
Man’s Grave.” Of the early explorers 
few lived to tell of their adventures and 
discoveries. When one reads the stories 
of the exploration of the interior, he 
finds one long tale of almost unbeliev- 
able hardship. It is surprising that 


any men were brave enough to come 


here; only a handful survived. The | 
early missionaries endured these hard- 
ships and the tales of their suffering 
and endurance are incredible, It is aguas 
miracle of modern science that white 
people are able to live here today and 
they do so only on the condition that 
they guard their health jealously. The 
alternative is almost certain death. ; 

The shoreline of Nigeria was for- 
merly called the “Slave Coast.” The 


*, 


Edueation in Nigeria — Continued 


story of slavery is so familiar in the 
United States that school children give 
it very little thought. It’s a bit different 
to be in the country from which these 
slaves came. One can still see evidences 
of the now extinct slave trade. The 
whole middle belt of Nigeria, stretching 
from the Sahara Desert on the north 
to the Bight of Benin on the south is 
still sparsely populated because of the 
systematic slave raids in that area. In 
the central sections of that belt, the 
people live on the hill tops even today, 
wondering whether it is safe to come 
down. In the south, these people were 
raided by the coastal chiefs, who sold 
their slaves to the white traders. In the 
north, the Mohammedan emirs led raids 
to secure slaves for transport across the 
Sahara Desert. The northern slave trade 
lasted into the twentieth century. 


ie first Protestant missionaries 
came to Nigeria in 1841. They were 
Wesleyans who visited the coastal cities. 
They were followed by Church Mis- 
sionary Society members in 1842 and 
by Presbyterians in 1846. With these 
missionaries, as we would expect, re- 
ligious training was the first object. 
Here were the beginnings of education. 
These beginnings have been criticized 
in the years following. It is said that 
the early mission schools turned out a 
great number of semi-literate youths, 
who were divorced from their environ- 
ment and became socially maladjusted. 
Sir Alan Burns, in his History of Nige- 
ria, defends these early endeavors by 
saying that the demand for education 
was so great that the missionaries were 
unable to give the supervision that was 
needed. It is true that much of the 
work of the mission schools was not 
of a high standard, but no one can or 
has tried to deny that missions laid the 
foundations for education in Nigeria. 


- The British have been “guardians” 
_ of Nigeria for a bit over fifty years. In 


ia 
ches 


_ fine work. When they came, the country 
was torn by the slave trade, tribal wars, 
disease. There are no more wars in 
Nigeria. It is a frequent question we 
_ must answer: “The white man brought 
peace to Nigeria, why does he fight 
with his brothers?” Many are the 
achievements of the last half century. 
Nigeria is fast becoming a self-ruling 
_ country. There is a railroad connecting 

the north and the south; one branch 
leading from Lagos to Kaduna and 


Kano, the other from Port Harcourt 
to Kaduna. The system of motor roads 
is used for transportation between cities 
and as feeders for the railroad. River 
steamers, operated by large trading 
campanies, ply the Benue and Niger 
Rivers, making cheap transportation for 
thousands of tons of goods for export. 
Proper use of the soil is being taught 
and crops are being grown which are 
of value to other nations. Natural re- 
sources are being exploited and metals, 
particularly tin, are being mined. The 
Nigerians may well be thankful for their 
benevolent rulers. 


In governing the country, the British 
have followed the policy of “Indirect 
Rule,” advocated by Lord Lugard, the 
first governor of the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate of Nigeria. This form of 
government follows indigenous princi- 
ples, keeping as much as possible the 
old forms of government and customs 
of the people. This has proved to be 
very practical in training the Nigerians 
for self rule with a minimum of ex- 
penditure. This policy has also led to 
non-interference with the Moslems, 
which for a long time hindered Chris- 
tian missionaries in their work among 
them. Even today, a mission may not 
open a school in Moslem territories 
without express permission from them. 
It is not difficult to imagine how many 
mission schools there are in these areas. 


As may be expected, education in the 
south of Nigeria is moré advanced. One 
finds more educated people there than 
in the north and many southerners have 
and are attending universities in Eng- 
land and America. It was here that the 
early missionaries began their work; 
these people have had contact with the 
white man for over a century. Most of 
the clerks in government positions come 
from this area. The trading companies 
employ hundreds in their trading sta- 
tions throughout Nigeria. There are 
fine mission and government schools in 
the south but only a fraction of the 
children attend school. The Univer- 
sity of Ibadan is located in the city of 
that name in the southwestern part of 
the country. 


Very few children in the north attend 
school. It is in this part of the country 
that our mission is located. There are 
no compulsory education laws in Ni- 
geria, so the children that do attend, do 
so because they want to or because 


parents are interested. One of the big-. 


gest jobs in education in the north is 


children to school. The north too } 
several fine schools and the Briti 
government has done much to encoura 
education. In our own province + 
have a middle school for boys. Grad 
ates from our Lupwe School, wy 
qualify, are eligible to attend ther 
One of our graduates is attending t 
Keffi Secondary School which is locat. 
in the north. At present there are pla: 
for a girls’ middle school in our prc 
ince, and it is hoped that this will e 
courage parents to send their girls 
school. Education for girls is a pre 
lem all by itself. 


A: home in America there is 
teacher shortage, but it is minor co) 
pared with the needs in Nigeria. T 
white missionaries began the work, 
it soon became impossible to provi 
enough expatriate staff to man all t 
schools. Training centers were beg” 
and today there are several fine on 
in the north as well as in the sout 
To mention a few: The Sudan Unit: 
Mission has a large institution at Gi 
diri for training teachers, pastors, a: 
evangelists. One of our teachers 
Lupwe received his training at a gover 
ment school at Bauchi. This sche 
prepares teachers to give instruction 
English. For vernacular teacher trai 
ing, there is a government school 
Toro which is doing very fine wo» 
Numerous missions have their ov 
training centers. The Dutch Reform 
Church Mission at Mkar has recen 
opened a school with English as 
medium of instruction. It is hoped th 
some of our future teachers will be all 
to attend there. Our mission had a ve 
nacular teacher training school ur 
last year when it became necessary 
close for lack of sufficient students. 

The graduates from all these schoo 
are not enough to supply the dema 
for teachers. It is also a fact that ma- 
cannot be used because of their pc 
character. During the past year t: 
government has taken notice of this au 
is initiating a program whereby th 
may be corrected. The governm 
has admitted that trainees from m. 
sion schools evidence better charactt 
than those from government institutig 

Unlike America, the teachers, « 
pecially in the north, are tempted _ 
enter their profession because of hij 
wages. The scale for Nigeria iol 
same everywhere. This may mean 
the teacher who lives in Lagos be 
manages to get along, while the tea 
a ee etait 


| 
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1 most areas in the north become com- 
aratively wealthy. There is a_ vast 
ifference in the cost of living between 
ne various parts of the country. The 
vacher in Lagos who receives seventy 
ounds a year must live very meagerly; 
mmon laborers in Lagos receive that 
uuch. The teacher in our area who 
eceives that amount is getting almost 
ree times as much as a trained car- 
enter. Our teachers at Lupwe are get- 
ng wages completely out of proportion 
what the rest of the people receive 
ecause this scale must be kept. 


If Nigeria were a land of one lan- 
age, how much easier the teachers’ 
york would be. Instead, there are hun- 
reds of languages and dialects. For- 
perly, it was thought best to teach in 
he native language through the elemen- 
ary and primary stages of education. 
his was thought necessary for two 
leasons: to preserve native self-respect, 
ind to introduce English only when it 
ould be taught completely. Many 
hildren left school after one or two 
ars and the small amount of English 
hey had learned quickly deteriorated 
nto “pidgin English.” This was most 
indesirable but today it is generally ac- 
epted that English should be taught as 
soon as possible. The business of the 
country is carried on in English. Unity 
among all the tribes can best be achieved 
by a common language; English is by 
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Epi while ago a provocative 
ook came up out of the Reformed 
d of The Netherlands on the sub- 

of Calvinism and Art. Books, 
mphlets, and articles on this subject 
scarce, and new contribution is sur- 
ng and welcome. ‘True, there had 
n such studies as Kuyper’s “Calvin- 
n and Art” (much better, incidental- 
in its Dutch form, where it is sup- 
rted by footnotes in classical and 
ristian sources, than it is in its En- 
h version), Woltjer’s Beginsel en 
in de literatuur, Wencelius’ L 
etique de Calvin, Keuning’s more 
opular Kunst en leven, and scattered 
pieces, especially lately, in such peri- 
dicals as Bezinning and Ontmoeting. 
must be further exploring of 


i 


before the conquest can 


far the most advantageous. If the chil- 
dren are to learn it, they must begin 
early. 

There have been bad after effects of 
education. The children that went to 
school learned about things and to do 
things which their parents, elders, and 
chiefs, had never heard about. This 
often resulted in the children losing re- 
spect for institutions which had to be 
preserved. This problem is still with 
us and is something we are constantly 
fighting in the schools in our own dis- 
trict. It is also unfortunate that many 
people with, be it a lot or little, educa- 
tion find it undignified to do manual 
labor and agriculture. Another very 
serious result of education has been a 
desire for immediate self rule. No one 
would say that the Africans will not be 
able to rule themselves, but they are not 
prepared for it yet. The British are 
working diligently toward this goal for 
the Nigerians, but as yet the country 
is not ready. Great Britain has helped 
them to develop their country and is 
understandably unwilling to threaten all 
they have accomplished by a too early 
withdrawal. Even so, it appears that 
within a few years the Nigerians will be 
in complete control. 


WV E must not overemphasize 
the bad things which education has oc- 
casioned. These are not too hard to 


Calvinism and Art in Our Time 


The new book was written by Dr. 
W. J. C. Buitendijk, is entitled Op de 
keper beschouwd, and was published by 
J. H. Kok at Kampen in 1951. That 
title had me guessing for a while, and 
I had to do some research. The word 
keper, I found out, comes from the 
tailoring world. It refers to the twill 
made up of the warp and the woof. In 
testing the quality of a piece of cloth, 
therefore, one subjects this twill to a 
fine scrutiny. Op de keper beschowwd 
can accordingly be pretty well trans- 
lated: On Close Inspection. 


What Buitendijk subjects to close in- 
spection in his book of Essays — such 
the sub-title — is the relationship of 
Calvinism and art, particularly the art 
of literature, in The Netherlands today. 
The warp of his essays consists of gen- 


understand. The benefits of education 
can hardly be overestimated. We can 
think of the hundreds of dedicated 
teachers, the many fine doctors and 
nurses, the trained mechanics and en- 
gineers, who have contributed so much 
to the advancement of their country. 
We must not forget the church which 
has been established in this land, which 
has been able to come forth and pro- 
egress with the aid of education. Think 
of the trained clergy, teachers, evan- 
gelists, who have been trained in Afri- 
can schools and are working for the 
Lord in Nigeria. As yet the educated 
are but a handful compared with the 
total population, but their influence is 
tremendous. 

Here is Nigeria: 372,000 square 
miles, more than four times the size of 
Great Britain. It is the largest colony 
in the British Empire. Twenty-five mil- 
lion people make up its citizenry. Edu- ae 
cation has only scratched the surface 
of this vast ‘land. Sometimes the job 
looks overwhelming, even impossible. 
Missionaries and government officials 
have devoted lifetimes to this service. 
Yet, there is a fascination in the work 
that keeps white men trying. For the 
missionary there is an urgency about 
it, lest he be forced to leave the country _ 
before the job is completed. He sees 
Christ’s Church and its need for — 
trained, well educated leaders. We need — 
His help to see the task through. 


By HENRY ZYLSTRA — 


eral studies — the title of my article- 
review is one of them — on such sub- 
jects as The University and Art, The: 
Hypocrite in Literature, Art and the 
Secondary School, Literature and the 
National Character, and the like. The 
woof takes the form of a series of crit- 
ical reviews of literary publications. _ 


a 

I shall suggest the trend of Buiten- 
dijk’s argument, for the most part as it 
is contained in his leading essay, and 
append a query or two in comment and 
criticism. 


impression that Calvinism and litera 
ture in our time are not congenially re 


_ wishes that these would prevail. 
holds that the main line of the histori- 


~ cetic and Puritan. 


Calvinism and Art in Our Time — Continued 


piciously. There is an attitude of in- 
difference or hostility to art on the part 
of Calvinists, and there is an attitude 
of indifference or hostility to Calvinism 
on the part of practising artists. He 
feels that it ought not to be so for 
either party. On the one hand, “Art 
plays too important a role in the cul- 
tural life to let us ignore or belittle it”; 
and, on the other, “. . . artists, too, will 
judge more gently of Calvinism when 
once it becomes clear that a thorough- 
going Calvinism need not always im- 
ply an antagonism to art.” 


The author describes the situation as 
a vicious circle. These are the links 
in the chain: artistic sensibility is but 
little appreciated in Calvinistic circles; 
the artistically gifted tend to fall away 
from the church; a paucity of Chris- 
tian literature results, so obvious that 
even the high school student notices it; 
a non-Christian art continues doing its 
work; and so new defection takes place. 
Somewhere, sometime, he argues, this 
chain must be broken. 


He does some probing about for the 
causes of this indifference and hostility, 
with their harvest of “unmistakable 
poverty and dulness of Calvinistically 
produced art.” For one thing, he sup- 
poses there is too much bickering and 
ill-tempered contention among Calvin- 
ist camps of thought. He likes the dif- 
ference in points of view, thinks it en- 
-riching, but regrets the testy accusa- 
tions, charges, and counter-charges that 
run current in the community. “Far 
be it from me,” he says, “to explore 


the whole subject of this splintering on — 


_ the periphery of the Calvinist thought- 
world. I am convinced that all of 
_ the various groups are in their way con- 


 tributing to the deepening and enrich- 


ment of Reformed thought, also in the 
‘matter of art. The effort must be, how- 
_ ever, not to brand each other as her- 
_ etics, but to proceed interdependently.” 


The principle is a good one, and it 
needs laying down, but Buitendijk has, 


of course, his own ideas about Calvin- 


ism and art, and he also, of course, 


He 


cal Calvinist attitude toward art has 
been the classical one, defined as as- 
The whole empha- 
sis has been on restraint, matter-of- 
factness, sobriety, moralism, and _utili- 
_ ty. And this, he thinks, runs counter 


to the unique nature of art. “For the 
passion of transport, for ecstacy, for 
dream, and illusion, and the romantic, 
there is practically no place in the tra- 
ditional Calvinist thought. We see this 
most clearly in the life of the ordinary 
Reformed man, who argues quite prag- 
matically in matters of art; he sees no 
utility in it for church, state, society, 
or party, and figures the production 
and enjoyment of it are a waste of 
time.” 


We have all encountered this Re- 
formed man, of course, and been vexed 
by his obtuseness to artistic reality. 
Presumably, though, one may ask 
whether even this pragmatic fellow has 
not some truth on his side in insisting 
that the artistic have religious, moral, 
and practical relevancy. And one may 
ask, further, whether his obtuseness is 
not owing to the generally underde- 
veloped state of his education, and to 
his social and economic ways quite as 
much as to his Calvinism. Meanwhile 
one understands Buitendijk’s impa- 
tience. He has cause to be nettled. 
“Tet such as these,’ he exclaims, 
“roundly acknowledge that they, too, 
except for some ‘religious’ poetry and 
music, and some pedestrian imitations 
of daily life, have no use for art at 


all.” 


(sheen sees a sort of frus- 
trating dualism in process of develop- 
ment in all this: “On the one hand, 
the absolute requirement that Christ be 
honored in all spheres of culture; on 
the other hand, such restrictions placed 
upon culture that art must necessarily 
fall outside of its pale or cease to be 
itself.” This ascetic, Puritan, and anti- 
romantic attitude puts the gifted, artis- 
tically disposed young people of the 
Reformed persuasion in a difficult posi- 
tion: “one could compare it with that 
of a child who is told that he may go 
to a picnic, but is first subjected to so 
many don’t’s (don’t get your waist 
dirty, don’t play rough-and-tumble, 
don’t shoot marbles for money, don’t 
take more than one cup-cake, don’t stay 
longer than four-thirty) that the child 
would rather decline the favor.” 


Buitendijk takes the freedom of art, 
more or less romantically (I use the 


' 


word historically and not as a term + 
opprobrium) defined, very serious] 
He feels that art has been bound f} 
limitations which are not proper to - 
It has in practice been denied its 0 

sphere of relative autonomy. It ha 
for the most part, in Reformed circles 
that is, been regarded either as a no; 
entity, or as a branch of practic: 
morals and conduct. So the authae 
sees it, and his reading of the Calvini 
performance in the artistic sphere part} 
justifies the observation. Puritanis: 
has mistrusted art. That the trues 
poetry is the most feigning, as Shaki 
speare hinted, is something that do» 
not make sense to Scotchmen, Dutchme: 
and even Americans, Puritanically a 
fected people all. Historically, too, th 
Art for Art’s Sake Movement, so ver 
pronounced in the Puritan Dutch ar) 
the Puritan English-American milie 
was fundamentally a reactionary mo 
ment. It arose in protest against tk 
moralization and utilitarianism of tk 
Puritan literary temper. It affirmed tk 
uniqueness of art. 


In his own case for the uniquene 
of art, Buitendijk argues against tk 
time-honored classical position. “TH 
law of God certainly does not imply 
reverencing of the forms laid down - 
nature. The human spirit with ii 
power of imagination was also create 
by God and has the power of re-forr 
ing nature... . The law of God mea 
for the sphere in which the imaginatic4 
reigns, a greater amount of freedo 
than is possible in any other sphere.’ 


A: times the author seems ber 
on separating art from the cultur 
sphere. It has, he suggests, a cultur. 
side, the side of craftsmanship, of wor: 
of discipline. But that is not the mai 
thing. Art, he holds, does not sprirj 
from the cultural mandate of Genes 
1:28 or the Noahite Covenant of Ger 
esis 9:1-7, but is a properly creatiy, 
pre-cultural function. At bottom, 
says, it is not work, but play. In th: 
he deliberately makes use of the thes 
of J. Huizinga’s Homo Ludens. Pla 
is free. It is fundamentally spiritua 
in nature (Animals, Huizinga ha: 
argued, seem most like people whe 
they are at play). Buitendijk is i 
pressed by the Biblical support for | 
thesis. He cites Scripture aS 
at play, He holds: the the 


oetry is rather conspicuously more 
omantic than it is classical. He points 
ut that it was the pre-romantics who 
ediscovered the beauty of the poetry 

the Bible. And he designates this 
oetry a literature of vehemence, pas- 
ion, and excitement. 


What especially irks the man is that 
9 much of the Calvinist Dutch literary 
riticism has had a way of condemning 
verything in modern literature from 
qe Tachtigers (the Dutch aesthetic 
ovement of the 1880 decade) on in. 
his is done blanket-fashion on the 
round that the spirit of it all hails 
om the French Revolution and is part 
f the “rebellion.” This seems to him 
suspicious sort of historical obscur- 
mtism. “God,” he argues, “brought 
s into the world at this particular mo- 
ent of time, with this particular time- 
pirit. Art, in appreciation of the his- 
pbrically evolved, must also be ‘op 
ime. Every style, every movement, 
ontributes new elements to the form- 
g of the mosaic which is the totality 
f human creation. There is no artistic 
novement which has not discovered an 
lement in the cosmos that can deepen 
nd enrich our insight into it, and 
hich, by its surprising novelty, has 
ot been a stimulus to artistic emo- 


ee 


10n. 


In his approach to the so-called issue 
yf “realism” in literature, Dr. Buiten- 
lijk is especially observant: “The art- 
t penetrates life in its horror and in 
glory, and he may certainly body 
rth this intuitive vision of life, in 
rder so to enlarge and enlighten our 
mse of what it is. The demand that 
hat is wicked must always be 
yaracterized as such is in its ab- 
teness an impossible demand. For 
‘technique of art often requires that 
artist for a while call up nothing 
re than the sinister atmosphere of 
ionic evil, and that he do it without 
nent. This is not, of course, to 
that the composition may lack a 
sfying denoument, a purging ka- 


ae 
. 


| He knows how the case against real- 
in art is usually argued. He knows 
unmistakable charm of literature 
1 its threat of seduction. “First of 

there is this difference between 
ence and art, that the scientific in- 
gation of evil is contained in what 
e young are heavy-footed mono- 


= oy 


handbooks, and is couched 


in technical-abstract language. The 
artistic representation of evil, on the 
contrary, has correspondingly greater 
value in proportion to the extent that 
it packs a maximum of exciting power, 
is done in stirring narrative, and em- 
bodied in charming language.” This 
makes for a problem, pedagogical, of- 
ten, rather than properly critical. The 
author counsels criticism and judg- 
ment, rather than abstinence, for the 
mature. “As I see it,” he says, “the 
demand that life in all its manifesta- 
tions be the subject matter for the art- 
ist continues binding, also in the light 
of Scripture, which does not hesitate 
to delineate the rawest manifestation 
of evil, also in its realistic depths. Cal- 
vin repeatedly praises the classical 
poets for the lucidity with which they 
body forth the corruption of the world. 
To restrict Christian art at this point 
is to condemn it to the writing of stories 
of repentance unoffensive to fourteen- 
year-olds.” 


Se in the main, is the spirit 
of Op de keper beschouwd. My ac- 
count of it has for the most part been 
based on the first essay of the book, 
and this one requires the others to com- 
plete it. Moreover, I have reproduced 
his ideas in translation and paraphrase. 
The book therefore does fuller justice 
to the author than my account. 


I venture, however an economical 
statement or two by way of comment 
and criticism. 


(1) I think that the book is written 
somewhat in the mood of reaction. 
Buitendijk is plainly nettled. He is net- 
tled, as I said by the pedestrian, the 
utilitarian, and the moralistic in some 
of the Calvinistically affected Dutch 
literature. Potgieter used to argue the 
same way in setting up De Gids as op- 
ponent to the Vaderlandsche letteroe- 
feningen. Then the Tachtigers had to 
set up De nieuwe Gids. There is reac- 
tion in all three. And reaction, though 
it is likely to have hold of something, 
is always more provocative than it is 
definitive. 


(2) In his choice for the romantic, 
and against the classical, Buitendijk is 
of course, running into the formidable 
difficulties of the ancient quarrel be- 
tween the two. I hesitate to deal so 
cavalierly with the classical: it has too 


often been obviously vital. And the 
romantic has often been wild. One 
need not quarrel with art defined as an 
imitation of nature, if the imitation, in 
turn, be defined as creative representa- 
tion (in this the freedom of the re- 
forming artist), and if nature be de- 
fined to include the ideal as well as the 
real. It was so that Aristotle thought 
of imitation as he looked at what 
Homer was doing. Presumably the 
artist discovers reality: he does not 
make it. 


(3) One sees what it is that ac- 
counts for Buitendijk’s eagerness to 
establish the uniqueness of art. It 
sometimes needs rescuing from the pie- 
tistic, the moralistic, and the utilitarian. 
But to isolate it quite entirely from 
other forms of culture seems to me a 
precarious undertaking. It has its es- 
sential interdependence with religion 
and morality. There are, in other 
words, two ways in which to abuse art: 
the one is to identify it with every- 
thing else; the other is to separate it 
from everything else. The one road 
leads to didacticism and Tendenz; the 
other to the Ivory Tower. I feel that 
Buitendijk courts the latter danger. 


(4) The contention that much Cal- 


vinistic literary criticism and artistic — 


production is historically unreal, ob- 
scurantistic, seems to me to be justly 
made. We face the paradox here that we 
shall have to be modern if we are to 
prove by ourgliterary witness that we are 


not modern. We cannot ignore a hun-- 
dred years of anything with impunity, 


not even on the ground that the last hun- 
dred years of Western culture represent 
an apostate or rebel culture. 


(5) The argument that the artist re- 
forms nature (Caird once called it 


“widening nature without going beyond | * ‘ 
it”) rather more than he copies it is 


sound enough. It is a pretty sentiment, 
that of Joyce Kilmer, but it is false: 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


(6) Something, finally, in general 
appreciation. Dr. W. J. C. Buitendijk 


thinks that there should be a burgeon- — 


ing literary witness to the fullness of 
the life in God in the Christian com- 
munity. Few things concern him so 
much, he says, as the unconcern 
about this lack. The Christian commun- 
ion is also a cultural communion. It 
may be known by its fruits. 
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Lay Preaching in Neighborhood 


Evangelism 


ee longer I live with the prob- 

lem of neighborhood evangelism, as that 
problem is developing among us, the 

more I am struck by one characteristic 

aspect of the question. The first is that 

on the side of both the proponents of 
the neighborhood evangelism program 
and of the critics of the program there 

exists an unhappy dual attitude which 

I would like to call the plus-minus at- 

titude. The plus on the side of the pro- 
ponents is that they vigorously favor 
evangelistic effort in the home areas of 

the churches.. The minus is a lack of 

2 adequate regard for the place of the in- 
ee stitutional church and its offices, and of 
5 the role which they should play in the 
pad missionary task of the Church. A re- 
markable demonstration of both of these 
elements is to be found in an article by 
Mr. E. Postma, lay missionary, entitled 
“Go Ye’ — Who?” in the March 1952 


issue of the Calvin Forum. 


The Plus and the Minus 


Las plus on the side of the critics 
of the program is that they are con- 
cerned about safeguarding the integrity 
of the institutional Church and its of- 
fices. They fear, not without reason, 
that these are threatened by lay preach- 
ing and by the developing chapel and 
branch church program. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that there is 
often lacking among them the zeal for 
and interest in the missionary task of 
the Church that there ought to be. That 
is the serious minus on their side. 

_ It is evident that the plus and the 
- minus on both sides of the question 
touch the same matters, but in diamet- 
-rically opposite ways. What the one 
favors the other is more or less indiffer- 
ent to and vice versa. Each has a seri- 
ous Achille’s heel, and so long as that 
situation continues there can be no 
fruitful meeting of minds and no re- 
moval of differences. Both of the plus- 
ses are scriptural and necessary and 
both of the minusses are unscriptural 
_and serious. Unless each eliminates the 
minus in his attitude and adopts the 
plus of his critic there can be no reso- 
lution of the problem of neighborhood 
evangelism. It will never do to obey 
_ with zeal the mandate to witness and 
_ gain men for Christ while deprecating 


the institute which God has established 
for the execution of the mandate. As 
little will it do to have solicitous re- 
gard for maintaining the integrity of the 
institute and its offices while ignoring or 
deprecating in attitude if not in word, 
a large aspect of the task which the 
Church was instituted to execute. Both 
the Church and its mandate to pro- 
claim the Gospel have divine sanction 
and therefore both must have full place 
in our thought and action. 

There is, however, a difference be- 
tween the two minusses that should be 
noted. It is an important difference. It 
is the difference between a wrong atti- 
tude or lack of vision on the one hand, 
and a wrong theology, an inadequate 
conception of the Church, on the other. 
It is necessary for the Church, and par- 
ticularly for her ministry, to gain a 
greater appreciation and zeal for the 
missionary task of the Church. Into 
this appreciation, into this zeal, we can 
grow. I believe that it will become in- 
creasingly evident that we are so grow- 
ing. In any case, no theoretical, no 
theological barriers stand in the way. It 
is simply a question of getting the heart 
to acknowledge what the mind under- 
stands and the lips confess. Once this 
takes place action will follow and the 
minus will be removed. 

The removal of the other minus seems 
to me to be a different matter. Inade- 
quate regard for the Church and her 
offices is not simply a question of at- 
titude or vision. One cannot grow out 
of this, one has to work himself out 
of it. It is a question of understanding 
the Scriptures, it is a question of wheth- 
er or not the Reformed conception of 
the Church is right and is to be main- 
tained. 

As much of neighborhood evangelism 
is now developing there is coming into 
being a two-fold structure the possible 
end-result of which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate. We have: 

The churches and chapels or branch 
churches. 

The ordained ministry and the lay 
preachers. 

The church liturgy and the chapel 
liturgy. 

The theological seminary and the 
Bible institute. 

Consistories, classes, synods on the 
one hand, and local, regional and other 
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conferences or boards of lay workers o 
the other. 


There is plainly developing a dé 
nomination within the denomination 
It would seem that everyone ought to H 
concerned about the problems this sii 
uation is bringing into being. 

I do not propose to take up the who) 
question here. | wish rather to loc 
at a central aspect of it. When a lay 
man preaches he does to that exter 
the work of an ordained man. Is th: 
proper? The answer to that questic 
depends on the answer to the questici 
— What is ordination? 


What Is Ordination? 


Rae theology has alwai 
held that the command to preach tk 
Gospel has been given to the Church . 
institute — that is to say, to the Chure 
in its organized, visible manifestatica 
in offices and worship. The scriptu 
evidence for this is clear and convim 
ing. In John 21:21-23 the Eleven n 
ceive a separate gift of the Holy Spii 
qualifying them for office and empo 
ering them to retain and to remit si 
They are also specifically informed th 
Christ sends them out in the same w. 
in which the Father has sent him ov 
The endowment of the Holy Spii 
whereby the Church as a whole, inclu 
ing the apostles, becomes a witnessii 
Church is given at Pentecost. Bf 
there is a difference between offic: 
preaching and the general witness 
believers. The command to preac 
teach and baptize is one command a: 
its execution was entrusted by our Los 
according to four distinct referenc: 
to the Eleven (Matt. 28, Mark 16, Li 
24, Acts 1). An important questi 
touching missionary policy was sé 
tled not by believers in general but 
a council of the Church’s leadersh: 
and official word of this decision 4 
communicated to the church at Antiod 
(Acts 15). When Paul and Barnak 
were separated for the missionary te: 
the leaders of the church at Antic 
laid their hands on them and sent the 
away. And this was done even af{ 
the Holy Spirit had indicated he 
sired their services for this task (J 
13). Paul himself appointed ‘eld 
all the churches (Acts 14, Titus 


iis authority was shared by those who 
ere subsequently ordained by the apos- 
® (1 Tim. 5:22). To proclaim the 
‘ospel one must be sent (Rom. 10). 
lowhere do we read of unordained men 
aptizing, and preaching in the New 
‘estament is everywhere done by men 
tho have been set aside for the task. 
Believers have the duty of witnessing 
the Gospel. They must be ready to 
ive a reason for the hope that is in 
aem (I Peter 3) and to witness in the 
reas where God’s providence places 
nem (Acts 8, Phil. 1, I Thess. 1). This 
itnessing, however, is not preaching. 
believer speaking for his Lord at 
is own initiative is unable to speak 
ith the weight, dignity and authority 
hat is associated with the address of 
me who speaks as an organ of the di- 
inely instituted Church of Christ. Not 
o believers in general but to the 
hurch in its institutional manifesta- 
ion has been entrusted the task of of- 
cial Gospel proclamation. For this 
eason Herman Bavinck, when discuss- 
g the government of the Church 
tates, “Although it is true that all be- 
evers are called to proclaim the Gos- 
el . . . it requires a special commis- 
jon and mandate to do this with power 
nd authority in the Lord’s name, as a 
avor of life to life and as a savor of 
leath to death.” (Dogmatiek, Vol. IV, 
». 414, my translation). 
“What is involved in this “special 
ommission and mandate,” that is, or- 
lination? Let us note, first of all, that 
here is a basic difference between the 
Reformed and the Roman Catholic con- 
tions of ordination. For the latter 
_is a sacrament and bestows upon the 
ecipient spiritual gifts and qualifica- 
It is “a sacrament of the New 
, instituted by Christ, by which 
piritual power is given and grace con- 
ed for the performance of sacred 


ted that a man is qualified for of- 
by the fact of ordination. For 
ordination was rather a declara- 
of existing qualification. The dif- 
ce between Rome and Reforma- 
on the score of ordination is that 
he former a man is qualified for 
ce because he is ordained; for the 
er a man is ordained to office be- 
e he is considered qualified for it. 
How then is qualification for office 
and therefore for ordination deter- 
i It is determined by internal 
ed by an external call, after 
testing by the Church 


and in the bosom of the Church has 
been satisfactorily undergone. Prepara- 
tion for the ministry is not merely a 
personal undertaking, it is a churchly 
task. A student is admitted to the semi- 
nary upon recommendation by his con- 
sistory and after examination by rep- 
resentatives of the entire denomination. 
He is continually under the supervision 
of ecclesiastical authorities, he is in- 
structed by synodically appointed men, 
and he is finally examined by the 
Church met in synodical assembly. 
Having been declared a candidate and 
having been called by a local church 
he is examined by classis in the pres- 
ence of representatives of the entire 
denomination. When by this careful 
process qualification for the office has 
been determined ordination takes place. 


All of this flows forth from the fact 
that not to believers in general (the 
Church as organism) but to the Church 
as institute has been committed the 
solemn responsibility of carrying out 
the official proclamation of the Gospel. 
Not to every believer as prophet has 
this task been entrusted but to the in- 
stituted Church speaking through the 
special prophetic office which Christ 
himself has ordained has the discharge 
of this task been given. It is true that 
the prophetic office of believers makes 
it possible for Christ to ordain the 
preaching office for his Church. It is 
equally true that the kingly office of all 
men is the basis for the existence of 
the secular magistrate. But as not all 
men may govern in the state so not all 
men may preach in or for the Church. 
This requires, as Bavinck observes, “a 
special commission and mandate.” 


Precisely what must constitute the 
preparation and testing which, in addi- 
tion to internal and external call, quali- 
fies a man for ordination will vary 
from time to time and from place to 
place. The Church is intimately re- 
lated to its environment, is in many 
ways a child of its time, must speak the 
unchanging Word in a changing world. 
In general it may be said that ordina- 
tion is a declaration of spiritual and 
academic qualification to serve the 
Church in terms of the cultural, ec- 
clesiastical and theological milieu in 
which it finds itself. The pastor in the 
African bush, though theologically un- 
formed, may be quite qualified and 
therefore ordained because he is able 
adequately to serve the Church at the 
level of development and in terms of 
the total situation in which it finds it- 


self. 


Limited Ordination? 


(Orne means a declara- 
tion of qualification for service wher- 
ever the Church has, in the way of 
God’s providence, a task to fulfill. We 
do not, therefore, read in the Bible of 
a limited ordination. The question is 
sometimes raised whether laymen may 
not be ordained as evangelists after the 
New Testament pattern. With respect 
to the evangelists of which the New 
Testament speaks, Bavinck in his Dog- 
matiek (Vol. IV, pp. 362-63) has the 
following so say: The helpers of the 
apostles like Barnabas, Mark, Silas, 
Tychicus, Timothy, Titus and others 
are also called evangelists. They have 
been so called because they were sepa- 
rated for the Proclamation of the Gospel 
by the Church under the leading of the 
Holy Spirit. As the Father sent Christ — 
and as Christ sent the apostles, so the 
Church sent them. They are in three 
respects like the apostles: 1) They are 
servants of God and of Christ; they 
have not simply received a gift but are 
called and have an office, and have been 
given their own rank, place and task in 
the Church. 2) Their office is not 
confined to a local church but extends 
to all the churches, to the then existing 
Church universal. They have therefore 
authority in all the churches. 3) They — 
take part in the church founding activity 
of the apostles. They work singly and 
sometimes in the company of the apos- 
tles. Bavinck’s discussion is much more” 
extensive than this brief resume but 
enough is said here to indicate that, in 
the estimation of this authority at least, 
there can be no ground in the New 
Testament office of evangelist for the 
partial ordination that is sometimes 
urged for layworkers engaged in the 
preaching of the Gospel. 


The practice of the Reformed Church- — 
es of South Africa to ordain men for 
service to Negro congregations only, 
means not only departure from the 
norm of Seripture but means the intro- 
duction of an unscriptural dualism into — 
both the Church and the preaching 
office. The Body of Christ is one, her 
message is one, her ministry is one. 
Ordination means a declaration of 
qualification for service in the city, in 
the rural areas, to the educated, to the 
uneducated, to the whites and to the 
Negroes and to all others, whether as 
minister at home or as missionary — 
abroad or wherever God has given a 
particular ecclesiastical manifestation of 
Christ’s body a task to perform. An 
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Lay Preaching — Continued 


this declaration is made by the Church 
in its entirety for it is the Church as 
institute that has been given the task of 
proclaiming the Gospel. 


Ordination and Training 


ike Reformed Churches have 
always tried to see men not only as 
religious individuals but as men stand- 
ing in full contact with the world in 
all its associations, history and prob- 
lems. By virtue of creation man is a 
Kultur-mensch, a prophet, priest and 
king. It is as such that he now in his 
fallen state needs salvation. Therefore 
our fathers emphasized the need not 
only of religious training, but also of 
education in its broadest sense. Next 
to the Book have always stood the 
books. They stood alongside the Book 
not as equivalents but as standing in 
need of the interpretation that Scrip- 
ture alone can give. They realized that 
the Redeemer-God is the Creator-God, 
that redemption has no meaning apart 
from the world and the mankind that 
is to be redeemed. Therefore the world 
and the men that live in it must be 
understood. 


For this reason it will not do to speak 
of the cultural training of the ministry 
as simply being academic education. 
This training is in a deep sense of the 
word spiritual training. It is intended 
to give an understanding of the world 


/ ! . . . . . . 
_ with which the minister and missionary 


will have to deal and it aims to do so 
in the light of the Word of God. It 
is a matter of significance that Paul, 
the great missionary to the Gentiles, 
was culturally formed in the Greek 


You have come to college and 


i you have brought a Mind with you. No- 
tice that I said Mind, and not Brain or 


Intellect. Mind is as different from 
brain as soul is from body, and it is 
as different from intellect as whole is 
from part. Mind is intellect, will, and 
feeling fused into one. Mind is what 
you are on the deeper level of your 
being. It is the spiritual measure and 


size of you, the conscious center and 


world in which and to which he was 
to preach the offense of the Cross. Let 
us not underestimate what it means to 
deal with 1952 Man. He is a very 
complex individual and only too often 
missionary contact is not made with 
him because his background, his men- 
tality, his problems are not understood. 


When a man has received all the 
training that the Church can reasonably 
give him he will still be very inade- 
quately prepared for his task, wherever 
it may come to lie. He will still be an 
earthen vessel bearing a precious treas- 
ure. But the foundation has_ been 
laid for continued progress and so for 
increase in useful and effective service. 


If now we ask, should laymen preach, 
that is to say, should laymen do the 
work of the ordained man, the norm 
for the answer should be plain. The 
norm demands that in principle the 
answer should be No. If we were to 
say anything less than this the whole 
historic conception which the Church 
has had of ordination would have to be 
yielded. Lay preachers are not trained 
by the Church ‘and in the bosom of the 
Church. There is no ecclesiastical su- 
pervision of either life or doctrine of 
the student as student, the course of 
study is not even determined by the 
Church. The school in which he is 
trained has no ecclesiastical standing. 
If it be objected that the lay preacher 
is intended only for the mission field 
or the Gospel chapel I answer that it 
is a gratuitious assumption that less 
preparation and training are required 
to lead men from sin to grace than to 
lead them in growth in grace. 


core of you. It is You at the point 
where you most centrally confront the 
world. Mind sets your perspectives, de- 
termines your judgments, dictates your 
loyalties. It defines you. 


The mind that is in you as you enter 
college is the product of many historical 
forces and influences. Not all of these, 
when they played on you, were under 
direction and control. Yet many of 


them operated with your consent and_ 


' 
It may be that some laymen have ; 
particular aptitude in dealing with cer 
tain types of men. It may also be tru 
that a period of protracted educatios 
keeps students out of adequate toucl 
with certain areas of life with whiel 
they ought to be better acquainted. Bu 
these circumstances do not warrant th 
initiation of a wholly new conceptior 
of the Church, of ordination, and o 
the place of the laity in the evangelisti 
work of the church. 


What I have been concerned to sé 
forth in this article is the norm in terms 
of which we should see the problem a 
lay preaching. I do not hold that a: 
lay preaching should here and now bi 
discontinued. The views  expresseé 
here I have held for some time, yet 
have not hesitated to accept from timm 
to time invitations to conduct preach 
ing services in chapels. We need eace 
other in the solution of this probler 
and it is urgently necessary that eacq 
one see what is valid and legitimate ii 
the view of the other. For this reasoq 


the existence of the minusses alongsic¢ 


the scriptural plusses is so deeply t 
be regretted. Let the Church be tk 
Church. Let it be fully Church. L 
the Church be a proclaiming, worshiji 
ping, witnessing Church. Let th 
Church be the authoritative institute + 
which Christ has entrusted the care + 
the Keys of the Kingdom. Then me 
will be forthcoming to prepare ther 
selves for the discharge of the ministz 
on all the Church’s fronts. We she 
also then appreciate the labors of le 
men who bore the heat of the day 
evangelistic endeavor during a peric 
when the Church did not adequates 
understand its responsibility for a ta: 
that had been given it to perform. 


_ Note to a College Freshman 5 never st 


under .your active governance. Th 
means that you have been an agent 

the making of the mind you have. F 

its present set and temper you must, | 
consequence, accept due responsibilit 
And you must accept the same respci 
sibility for its future form and textui 


It is, I suppose, because you real | 
this that you have come to college. Y’ 
have come, | like to believe, beca 


uind to the liberalizing and tormative 
afluences that a college is meant to 
enerate and release. You want, with 
ae assistance of others, to shape your 
ind after the best and most enduring 
attern that exists. And you want to 
now the size and contours of that 
iattern. You want to know the char- 
cter and dimensions of the ideal mind. 


I must say that for the attainment of 
‘our purpose you could not have come 
o a better place than college. It is 

e business of a college to acquaint 
ou with the ideal mind and to shape 
ou into its likeness. It is the business, 
hat is, of a good college, a liberal arts 
tollege, a Christian college. If you 
have enrolled in one of that sort you 
aave set your foot on the way to your 
roal. What progress you make will 
lepend, of course, on how well you 


ravel. 


ik first thing you will be asked 
9 do is to abandon whatever you have 
etained of the sophistic mind. The 
sophistic mind is the mind that is no 
sroader or deeper than the individual 
self. It is the mind of sheer subjectiv- 
ity. The Sophists of ancient Greece 
believed this to be the only kind of 
mind a man could desire or achieve. 
T ey thought of man as a mere particu- 
ar. In consequence the mind they 
sought to cultivate was one able to ex- 
press no more than the provincialisms, 
the idiosyncracies, the incommunicable 
nd unshared tastes of the isolated self. 
Insulated against all contact with other 
selves, confined within the narrow limits 
of the private individual, utterly without 
inge and scope, this wizened and con- 
tricted mind was_ barren, its only 
k owledge being mformation about its 


but their spirit lives on in raw 
Padisciplined persons. It comes to 
pression whenever a man sets up his 
vate opinion as the standard of truth 
‘allows whim and impulse to deter- 
ne action. It is found in every man 
vho thinks of his particular self as the 
sr of the world and who regards 
wn euins one as ue measure of the 


If this mind, or any part of it, is in 
you, it must be extirpated. It must be 
replaced by that broader mind which 
lifts you out of your privacy and iden- 
tifies you with mankind. 


* * * 


iE more acceptable kind of 
mind was in ancient times delineated 
and recommended by Plato, the arch 
opponent of the Sophists. It has since 
been celebrated by every humanist who 
succeeded him. The mind I am speak- 
ing of is the universal, the shared, the 
common, the human mind. You have 
it potentially within you, for you are 
in fact more than this or that particular 
individual strictly as such; you are a 
human being, sharing with your fellows 
a common nature, and residing with 
them under an objective and universally 
binding law of righteousness and truth. 


In consequence your cultural and 
formative task consists, in part at least, 
in transcending the merely particular 
and attaining the universal. Being what 
you are you are obliged to negate the 
individuality defined as ultimate in or- 
der from the vantage point of a more 
inclusive humanity to rediscover it as 
relative. You must leave behind the 
subjectivity of your narrow self and 
reach out for the broader mind of Man. 
It is the purpose of a liberal, that is a 
liberalizing, education to form this 

mind in you, to enlarge the cramped 

perspective of your cabined self, and 
make you kin to the large-minded men 
who have created our art and science 
and become the teachers of our race. 
With this mind in you, you can enter 
appreciatively into the thought and la- 
bors of the Platos, the Goethes, the 
| Shakespeares, the Michelangelos, and 
the Beethovens of our rich cultural tra- 
dition, and attain in some measure to 
the dignity and freedom of disciplined 


man. 


Ba there is a higher level of 
education still, and another Mind to be 
attained. 


It is not your own mind in its sheer 
particularity that you want. You want 


your own mind indeed, but only as it 
somehow shares in the common human 
mind. But also, it is not merely the 
[t; too, 


be transcended if you are to achieve 


mind of Man you want. must 


your ultimate range and scope. You 
must attain the Mind of Christ. 


Just as the movement from the first 
mind to the second was not a mere ne- 
gation of the first, but an enrichment 
and enlargement of it (a finding of it 
through losing it), so the movement 
from the second to the third does not 
involve the abandonment of the second, 
but the inclusion of it within a larger 
perspective, a subordination of it to a 
higher, indeed, the highest, the ultimate 
To be truly educated, to be 
completely liberated, to be wholly en- 
lightened, is to share in Christ the 
thoughts of God and thus to transcend 
the relativity not only of the subjective 
To un- 


rationality. 


but also of the merely human. 
derstand ourselves, to understand the 
world, to truly and fundamentally un- 
derstand anything at all, we must take 
up position neither in the individual 
nor in the race, neither in sophistic in- 
telligence nor in human rationality, but 
in the Truth himself, which is what is 


meant by taking on the mind of Christ. 
# 

It is with difficulty that a person 
shakes off the confining chains of his ae 
own discrete individuality. Also it is_ ae 
only after years of discipline and train- a 
ing that he sustains over any consider- = 
able period of time that objectivity and x 
universality which is the mark of the ha 
educated man. It is even more difficult 
to attain the mind of Christ. Indeed, — on 


strictly speaking, one cannot attain to it 
at all. It is in the first instance a 
miracle and a gift, and only secondarily — 
an achievement and possession. But 
without it no man is educated, joe as alee 
without it no man is saved. : 
=a 

Here, then, is the goal of education: 
to be shaped by the Word and Spirit Bie 
and the whole of God’s creation into 
conformity with the Mind of Christ, to 
be fashioned anew in the image and 
likeness of God. Unless this. goal is” 
reached nothing is reached but failure, 
and nothing lies ahead but judgment 
Let then this Mind be in you which was 


also in Christ Jesus 


Dear Dominee Teeuwen: 


[ have read with interest your 
article in the July 25 issue of De 
Bazuin.* It is a nice piece. It is a 
glowing tribute to Dr. Berkouwer that 
you have written. You write with 
charming directness and_ simplicity, 
speaking for the heart of your people 
your anxiety over the possible loss of 
Dr. Berkouwer to America. You feel 
quite strongly about that, indeed, and 
say that his departure would mean “an 
unspeakable loss” for Calvinistic the- 
ology in the Netherlands and for the 
theological faculty of the Free Univer- 
sity. 


It is interesting, and a bit odd — so 
I thought when | read your piece — to 
consider how you in the Netherlands and 
we in America, though we are so much 
one people — in blood, in theological 
tradition, and certainly in the body of 
_ Christ — have in this instance been 
pulling at opposite ends. We are, to be 
sure, quite of one mind in our estimate 
of Berkouwer. You have put down, per- 
haps better than we could, what we 
think of him — a friendly, personable, 
and large-spirited man; a scholar of 
ability and industry who lives into the 
problems of our day and exhibits the 
living and relevant quality of our Re- 
— formed faith; a man who exercises a 
correcting influence upon some of the 
less happy aspects of our Calvinistic 
‘mentality; a close-hand student of Ro- 
man Catholicism and of Barthianism, 
_ who enters into the discussion of them 
with an understanding and penetrating 
pologetic. 


This was our judgment of him, and 
we see it confirmed by what you say. 
t was because of these qualities that 
ve called him to Calvin Seminary — 
not merely to fill the Chair of Dog- 
atics, but to help us and to lead us, as 
pale Calvinistic group, in the great 


3 of the big American world in 
which we have been Providentially 


Ap 


The reference is to an article by Rev. 
eeuwen, a minister of the Gereformeerde 
erken in the Netherlands, and appearing 
5 “De Bazuin,” official organ of the The- 
= Bee: School at Kampen, The Netherlands. 


selves. But we are happy for Berkouwer 
that the gruelling time for decision is 
over. Pulled into tension as he was, 
by his sincere and honest consideration 
of two conflicting calls, he must have 
had a very difficult time of it. We are 
happy for him that he is now at peace. 
And we cherish for him and for our 
Gereformeerde kinsmen in the Nether- 
lands a happy and fruitful period of 
service in the position to which Berk- 
ouwer has now recommitted himself. 


We hope you will not think it ill of 
us for having called Berkouwer. No 
doubt in so doing we were much moti- 
vated by selfish concern for ourselves. 
But, quite honestly, we were not indif- 
ferent to or without concern for your 
interests. We have never been. Our 
people have always had a large heart 
for the Netherlands and for the Gere- 
formeerde Kerken. You have reason 
to know that. And it goes quite with- 
out saying that we had no thought of 


“buying” Berkouwer, by the pressure . 


of American dollars and the attractive- 
ness (?) of living in America, from our 
dollar-poor and crisis-beset brethren in 
the Netherlands. I say this especially 
because there have been reports that 
your people talked about the “land of 
the dollars,” and about America think- 
ing they could take the best men of the 
Netherlands whenever they wanted. 
And even you — kind-spirited and 
good-humored Teeuwen — even you 
complain about the “Marshall dollars” 
forming a “golden barrier” against 
Dutch exports to America, and speak 
of a determination to resist, as far as 
you are able, an attempt on our part 
to import Berkouwer from the Nether- 
lands. 


To that we in America are in the 
habit of saying only: “Tsk! Tsk!” 
Simple, but very expressive, and kindly 
so, brother Teeuwen. 


Qe of our men who had knowl- 
edge of the reaction of your people, 
said: “There was no feeling in the 
Netherlands for the need of our little 
community floundering in the big land, 
but only suspicion of the big land for 
taking their man.” You might, per- 
haps, reply that there was no feeling on 
our part for your great need in a crisis- 
ridden continent. That might very well 
be the case. We are so slow to enter 


into each other’s problems, and to af 
preciate each other’s needs. 


In any event, we were pretty muc: 
moved by our own sense of desperati 
need, and thought perhaps that yo) 
would be willing to sacrifice something 
even much, out of your own great wealti 
and abundance. In terms of the truet 
measure, it is you who are big an 
strong. You are old with wisdom an 
experience. You are rich with a lon: 
tradition of respectable learning and 
solid and vital theological developmen 
You are able to boast a Calvinisté 
University, and two strong theologice 
schools. You are served by a constar 
stream of scholarly productions in theo 
ogy and related fields, and by a vigop 
ous and enlightening religious and cu 
tural press. And you are blessed wit 
many men — competent men, who livy 
out of Europe’s rich tradition, ar 
trained in your excellent schools an 
universities, grow through the stimult 
and broadening of not only your oy 
but the whole of continental life ai 
theology, and who are ready to supph 
the places of leadership left open 
those who have had to move on. 


We can hardly believe that you an 
seriously impressed by our dollars. Theg 
are not as many as or as big as th 
unwitting foreigner often imagines. [| 
any event they cannot buy for us 
theology, provide educational strength 
nor purchase for us men. These mus 
come to us as a growth out of the er 
riched and enriching life of the spiritua 
community. And if our own commw 
nity is so young and so small, with = 
little of our own tradition out of whicd 
to live — and yet withal with so bi 
a task in the face of so many problem 
in so big a land — you must not thi 
it strange if we try to live by the lit 
of the larger Reformed community ar 
seek strength out of the longer and deep 
er tradition to which you represent. 
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we are distanced from you in terms 
space, we have never been separate 
from you. We have leaned upon y 
and lived from you. 
our life in the past, and as well o 
life for the future, is unthinkable 
from you. And we will lean upon 
and live from you still, for you. 
more ees a sister. You are our mc 


W. have nurtured ourselves and 
oked for life from your books and 
yur periodicals, and we will wait and 
k for them still. We have sent our 
ns and our brothers to your schools, 

be nourished into theological ma- 
rity, and to find new stimulus and 
ength even after maturity — and we 
‘e sending them still. We have called 
ur ministers to our parishes in the 
uys of our struggling infancy — and 
ey came, slowly, and few of them, 
it they were our hope. And we are 
lling your ministers again to share 
ith us the responsibility for Reformed 
e and witness in Canada amongst 
pur other children, our own brothers 
d sisters, who came from you to these 
ores and to the terrific challenge of 
e Americas later than we did. 


‘We have called your teachers — Van 
elzen, Vissink, J. Bavinck, A. Brum- 


melkamp, D. K. Wielenga — but they 
did not come, and we have had to ask 
your ministers who did come to teach 
the Kampen curriculum to those who 
were to become our first native minis- 
ters. (I dream sometimes of the differ- 
ence it would have made if J. Bavinck 
had come, and if his son Herman had 
become a successor to him in our theo- 
logical school, and what it would have 
meant for our beginnings and our fu- 
ture if Herman Bavinck taught Syste- 
matic Theology and Gerhardus Vos 
Biblical Theology in the early days of 
Calvin Seminary — but dreams are use- 
less, and perhaps Bavinck and Vos 
could have grown to scholarly stature 
only where they did). And we have, 
at another period of deep need in our 
life, called Berkouwer — but you would 
not let him go, though you cannot be 
without concern for the preservation, 


ZETTERS TO THE JOURNAL 


the Editors: 


‘A series of articles in Trouw, the 
utch Christian daily, on the life of 

Dutch immigrants in Canada 
Beats me to write. There was one 
pint made by the author which, as far 
I know, has not been touched by any 
our journals. I refer to the young 
en and women and their experience 
1 adjusting themselves to their new 
vurch life. How do these transplanted 
uropean youth find things in our 
‘itual milieu? 


The Trouw writer went to Canada to 
d out things like this for the Dutch 
er. He reports, for all Holland to 
that the young immigrant is not 
nerally happy in his new church 
ing. Tension, he reports, is com- 
between youth and minister. Fric- 
exists of which the minister is, 
ivably, unaware. The situation is 
n omfortable enough in certain cases 
r ause the young man or woman to 
more congenial spiritual quarters. 


ing — feels that his minister is 
listic, that he has an unrealistic 
de toward evil and a pietistic no- 
: where it lies. The perennial 


f Church and world, of Chris- 


tianity and culture has already become 
acute in Canada. The young immigrant 
— generalization again, but the author 
contends that the situation is “general” 
— feels cramped, unnecessarily re- 
strained and unjustly rebuked at times 
by ministers who, he suspects, have not 
come realistically or intelligently (or 
Calvinistically) to grips with the 
problem. 


We have only to admit partial ac- 
curacy on the part of the Trouw re- 
porter, but we still must acknowledge 
that he presents here material for 
concern. 


Who is this young person that he 
should not be able to merge easily and 
happily into our way of thinking and 
speaking? In the first place, he is not 
in every case the same. We can dis- 
tinguish between two types — though it 
would be disastrous if we should in 
dealing with him let it go at such rough 
distinction. The first class does not 
pose such a difficult problem. Here 
you will find the young person who 
has spent all or most of his life in an 
isolated Dutch village whose mores are 
stronger and better defined than written 
laws and whose conventions bind al 
most everything a citizen does privately 
and socially from birth until death. As 


to say nothing of the vital growth of 
Reformed theology in a land so full of 


challenge as ours — standing as she 
does before the call to world leader- 
ship — and yet so impoverished in 


terms of a Reformed witness. 

We might possibly call for men from 
you again — the laws of life and of our 
communion with you being what they 
are. There is no “golden barrier” to 
stop such of your exports. Nor could 
we offer much to you in return, but you 
would scarce ask for return in the ful- 
fillment of a mission. These are the 
best of the exports that you in the 
Netherlands have to offer, and they are 
of the kind that the Christian Reformed 
Church in America needs for herself 
and for America the most. And if 
another such time comes, please, sta d’r 
niet “als de kippen bij.” 

Fraternally, 
George Stob 


a rule the young immigrant was only 
semi-conscious of these restrictions and 
only rarely did he consider rebellion 
against any of them. Once in his new 
world, however, he becomes immediate- 
ly conscious of a strange freedom. 
first taste is sweet and a little heady. 
He likes being able to do things now, 
almost undiscerned, that formerly would 
have raised the community finger in 
rebuke. Perhaps one of the few per- — 


sons who now stands as a warning that 


freedom is as dangerous as it is ex- — 
hilerating, and who stands as a symbol _ 
of the old restrictions, is the Christian 
Reformed minister. 
strange if the youthful immigrant re- 
sented this man and his interference. 
There is, however, nothing new in this — 
problem — our college authorities must _ 


face a raft of such experiences every 


year. There is nothing new, generally — 
speaking, that should not, given a few ee 
years time and some tactful guidance, 
solve itself. 


The other type is more difficult. Two 
things have happened to him back in 
the Netherlands which make it so. First, _ 
he has gone to school. Often this was — 
an agricultural school — about on the 
level of that department of a state col- 
lege, or perhaps a gymnasium — about 
two years at Calvin. This came on top 
of a more extensive reading experience 
than our average young person has. 


The oe 


It would not be — 


Letters to the Journal — Continued 


He had also been reared in an environ- 
ment where culture is rather self evi- 
dently the business of Christians. He 
has perhaps been to the theatre with 
his teacher or parents. He has seen the 
Christian radio mature into a cultural 
influence of significance. He has grown 
up in the Kuyperian tradition as de- 
veloped and modified since the Stone 
Lectures. He assumes that Christianity 
and culture belong together. Culture 
and worldliness, he senses, are different 
things. He has learned that in a given 
institution — say, the theatre — a 
Christian may be able to distinguish 
between the good gift of culture and its 
evil perversion. 


. Secondly, he has lived in Europe for 
His the past fifteen years. This means that 
his life has, though defined at the root 
by his Calvinistic heritage, been affected 
to some extent by the restless, perspec- 
tiveless, nihilistic mentality of war-time 
and post-war Europe. It would, I think, 
be a mistake to suppose that the Re- 
Cee formed youth of Holland has somehow 
completely escaped the ravages of the 
spirit to which his continental contem- 
poraries have been subject. They have 
been spiritually disoriented, these youth 
of Western Europe, disoriented to the 
core. It is only reasonable to assume 


that the young person newly come to us 

from Europe has not been immunized 
to the spiritual convulsions suffered by 

his fellows, say, in France. Unlike them 
_ the reformed youth has not given up 
his faith or disowned his spiritual heri- 

tage. He has, however, changed in his 

conscious attitude toward some things 

in life which used to seem finally de- 
~ fined by his faith. In some cases it 
_ has meant that his sense of the relation 
between faith and life is confused. In 
others that it has deepened and sharp- 
ened, At any rate, his faith is not 
articulated in every sense the same as it 
was by his father. The blatancy and 
_ profundity of evil in his day and place 
has led him to sense better where the 
evils of the spirit most dangerously 
lurk. (In America evil is as blatant, 
but not so profound as in Europe. ) 
He has, that is, learned to be, at least 
_ what he considers to be, more realistic 
about the life of the spirit and what is 
essential and what is peripheral to it. 
_ This is not always conscious or articu- 


late, but it is everywhere to be observed. 
It would be fatal to think of this im- 
migrant youth as being of the same 
mentality as the average young person 
attending a 1938 convention of young 
Calvinists. He is different; his life and 
times have made him so. It will be 
tragic if he is not recognized and treated 
as such. 


This, then, is the young person who 
has come to us of late. Now, what is 
there about us that makes it difficult for 
him to like us and to find us compati- 
ble? I now revert back to the Troww 
writer and pass along his observations. 


This observer ascribed the difficulty 
in part to the predominance of elderly 
ministers in our Canadian churches. 
These are ministers who, because of 
their age, would have difficulty in un- 
derstanding the mentality of any modern 
youth. The writer sympathizes with 


the scarcity of younger ministers, and . 


to him it points up the advisability of 
calling young Dutch ministers to Cana- 
da. Granted a certain element of truth 
to this, it still does not get at the real 
trouble. Anyone who knows our min- 
isters knows that sympathy, wisdom, 
and innocence of pietism is no monopoly 
of the younger among them. The 
problem is more than a difference in 
years. 


The Trouw reporter senses this too, 
and suggests another, larger cause. He 
thinks that the relation between Chris- 
tianity and culture has not been ap- 
proached as wisely and realistically by 
us as it has been in the Netherlands. 
It is not, he says, a matter of “more or 
less strictness.” It is something that 
lies in our tradition and in the influ- 
ence of our ecclesiastical environment 
upon us. By the latter he means what 
we call fundamentalism. This, he rea- 
sons, has evidently found its way into 
the mind of our people and of our 


ministers. Those ministers to whom he 
talked — and he claims they were 
several — failed to see the difference 


between culture and “world,” between 
the gifts of God and their misuse. As 
a result, he says, when our ministers 
wish to condemn worldliness, they sweep 
culture and “world” into the same pile. 
The youth senses a better way, and 


opposes rather than heeds the pastoral 


= 


injunction. This, he suggests, is th 
influence of the American religiou 
mind. 


As to our tradition, he thinks that w 
have been ‘informed more by the Va 
Raalte-Scholte type of reformed mir 
than by the Kuyperian. The former 
characterized by a tendency towan 
flight from the world, the latter by 
conquest of it; the former by cultur: 
negation, the ee by cultural exploit! 
tion. This conjecture offers materi 
for reflection, and no doubt any futu: 
historian of the Christian Reforme 
Church will have to take serious accou) 
of it. If, for instance, Bavinck saw tk 
Van Raalte-Scholte movement correct 
when he characterized it as pietistic aw 
escapist, something less than full orbo 
Christianity (De Vrije Kerk, 1883, 
45) and if our tradition has bee 
molded to any extent by our historic 
connections with that movement, tha 
we have a side to us which has not bee 
given due consideration. But I do 
mean to press this question. 


There are undoubtedly other facto 
complex and not easily subject to gee 
eralization, which give our Canadii 
youth difficulty. The Throuw artia 
mentions only these which I have s 
gested here. But the situation is,, 
think, somewhat clear. It seems that: 
least a representative number of o 
young Canadians find themselves int 
church whose leaders, so far as the i 
migrants have experienced them, hag 
a different conception of the Christi 
life than that which they have accep 
for themselves. This, whatever 
causes, has led to friction and, in sor 
cases, to estrangement. 


Like the Canadian immigration oth 
wise, these youth present a great dd 
more than a problem. They offer the: 
selves to us by virtue of their preser 
among us. If we give them the o 
portunity, they may enrich us and mat 
us the better for their coming. J 
young person can have grown up 
Europe these last years and kept I 
faith and perspectives without havi 
gained spiritual potentialities absent. 
those of us who have known a me 
sympathetic environment. These you! 
are going to be leaders of youth 
their time. If we deal wisely with th 
now, we may under God reap fre 
them a harvest of very much good. | 


_ Lewis Smedes, 
Free et of A 


